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membership, and framed ordinances for their own private
advantage and to the public detriment. In particular, it
was said that they limited the output of cloth by allowing
no one to work between Christmas and Candlemas or to
make pieces of broad cloth in less than four days, although
two or three days often sufficed *. But the outcry against
the oppression of the craft gilds grew in later centuries until
eventually it found a response in two legislative enactments,
the import of which we have now to examine.
state inter- In 1437 an Act of Parliament represented that " the
Iff ft* Act masters> wardens and people of the gilds . . . make them-
of 1437. selves many unlawful and unreasonable ordinances ... for
their singular profit and common damage to the people " ;
and ordered that they should submit their ordinances to
justices of the peace in counties or to ' the chief governors'
of cities and towns 2. There is a tendency to regard this
Act as a turning-point in the history of the craft gilds, but
there is no reason to assume that it altered the character
of the gilds or in any way changed their relation to the
local or central government. It does not place craft gilds in
towns under any external authority ; and they still remained
subject to the municipal magistrates, not only in their
capacity as ' chief governors' of the town but as justices
of the peace 3. An Act of 1495, for example, compelled the
Shearmen of Norwich to obtain the approval of the mayor
and aldermen of the city for any ordinances they might
make4. A truer interpretation of the Act of 1437 would
seem to be as follows. Under Edward III. and his successors,
and especially under Henry VI., many of the craft gilds began
to receive royal charters by virtue of which their right to con-
trol industry was henceforth derived from the Crown rather
than from the municipality. This set up a system of divided
1 Liber Custumarum (ed. Riley), i. 416-425.
*  Statutes, ii. 298.   Cunningham (Growth of English Industry, ed. 1910,
i. 445) quotes the Act of 1504 as that of 1437, but there is an important
difference in the wording : the words ' in prices of wares ' are not in the
Act of 1437.   The petition which led to this Act was prompted by muni-
cipalities all over England, not by London, as is sometimes supposed:
Rot-uli Parliamentorum, iv. 507.
*  Municipal magistrates were appointed as justices of the peace : First
Report on the Municipal Corporations (1835), 17.             * Statutes, ii. 578.